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CORREPTION IN HOMERIC SPEECH 
AND NARRATIVE 

It is a familiar fact that there are considerable dif- 
ferences, metrical and linguistic, between the general 
narrative and the speeches of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
I have recently stumbled on one which I have never seen 
mentioned, namely, that conception — by which I mean 
here the shortening of a final long vowel or diphthong 
before an initial vowel in the following word — is 
about twice as frequent in speech as in narrative. 

A rough count of a few passages selected at random 
is sufficient to establish this. In Iliad 24 there are 
63 cases of conception in 352 lines in narrative, and 188 
in 452 lines in speech. 188 in 452 corresponds to 
146 in 352, so that the numbers for 352 lines of each 
are, narrative, 63, speech, 146. In the Shield, Iliad 
18. 468-617, 150 lines, all narrative, there are 20 in- 
stances, and in the first 1 50 narrative lines in Iliad 1 1 
thee are 35. In the first 150 lines in speech in Iliad 1 
there are 65. In Odyssey 3 there are 166 lines in 
narrative, with 31 correptions. In the first 166 lines 
in speech in the same book there are 56. Lastly, in 
the first 310 lines of Odyssey 13 there are 151 lines 
in narrative and 159 in speech. The correptions are 
respectively 26 and 63. 

The difference in the figures is striking, and one may 
be sure that in the old days, when German and Ger- 
manized critics were eagerly welcoming anything that 
could be used as anti-Homeric munition, it would have 
been made the basis of unfavorable inference, along 
with the now harmlessly exploded abstract nouns, 
iteratives, appellatives, and all the rest. The real 
explanation is much simpler, and becomes clear on 
a scrutiny of the individual correptions. It is this, 
that, while in speech all forms can be used which 
can be used in narrative, there are many words ending 
in a long vowel or diphthong which can occur 
only in speech. I do not attempt a complete enumera- 
tion of these latter; it will suffice to indicate some. 
Thus presents, futures and perfects are of course 
much more common in speech, and parts in the first 
and second persons are almost wholly confined to it. 
Single examples of numerous instances are £J>u>, p.ivei, 
Kt60r[ t Tro.piffTafji.ai., -aai, Aveipeai, Stivavrai, Trt/Atpuj, <t>6o~ei, 
fiax^o-o/iai, da-fto-eai, v-jroO^afrai, 84f5\tiai. The imperative 
(including the infinitive so used, as <pd<r8at) is similarly 
confined to speech, Ttw, (p&adw, (paivtrw, Qav-qrw, cppdaat, 
tppafcv, ia. Add the second person of the middle 



aorist, as f-rXeu, though this may be written eirXe', the 
optative expressing a wish, as j3<£Xoi, 00I17, and the 
pronouns, iyw, /jloi, iptol, p.ov, <roi, rot. The forms 
■"eij-ot-,-"?, -v, -»,-<>' belong to speech, With the exception of 
a few occurrences of the phrase ((-ion nthy. So too do 
vocatives, <3 yAvai, <3 0i\oi, and interjections, & -ro-roi, 
u>iwi, 6/ioi iyiJi. There are besides many words 
ending in long vowels or diphthongs which are 
more common, some of them much more common, 
in speech than in narrative. Examples are &f) and Iwd. 
Many others may be discovered by any one who will 
take the trouble to count occurrences in Gehring's 
Index Homericus. 

But a distinction has to be noted. There is speech 
which is colloquy and in which the first and second 
persons are prominent. The speeches in the great 
Quarrel in Iliad 1 or in the Farewell of Hector and 
Andromache in Iliad 6 are instances. In such cases 
correption abounds. And there is speech which is 
merely the poet's narrative of past events put into 
the mouth of an actor in the epic drama, as Glaukos's 
story of Bellerophon in Iliad 6, Nestor's of the Pylian 
raid in Iliad n, or the Apologoi in the Odyssey. In 
these passages correption is, as we should expect, re- 
duced to the proportions we observe in narrative 
generally. 

Differences between speech and narrative have 
occasionally been commented on, and have even been 
used in support of a theory of the origin of epic poetry. 
Mr. Drewitt, in The Classical Quarterly 2.94 ff., 
suggested on a consideration of certain phenomena 
that "originally, Greek epic was for the most part 
limited to narrative and similes". Later, as in the 
Odyssey and what used to be known as 'Odyssean' 
parts of the Iliad, there was "a preference for all kinds 
of mimetic work: plain narrative was much reduced, 
and' the simile practically atrophied". A priori, such 
a mode of growth seems anything but probable, and 
the difference remarked between the two Homeric 
epics is certainly susceptible of a simpler explanation. 
But all that need be insisted on here is this, that, in 
any investigation of the difference between the lan- 
guage and the verse of speech and those of narrative, 
it must be remembered that a prime cause is to be 
found in the multitude of words and forms which are 
the exclusive or the almost exclusive property of 
speech, or which preponderate in it. Other causes 
there may be, but in tracing differences this one must 
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not be overlooked. A complete exhibition of its effects 
would be an interesting exercise which some young 
student may be induced to undertake. 
St. Andrews, Scotland. A. SHEWAN. 



INTERPRETATIUNCULAE 

I Back to the Farm and Back to Religion — Horace, 
Carmina 2.15 

The difficulties of Horace, Carmina 2.15, are well 
known. In submitting the Ode to reexamination I 
make bold to remind the reader of Horace's exag- 
gerated fondness for contrast. The contents of the 
Ode, arranged to bring out the contrasts, are as follows : 

a Destruction of agricul- o In the good old times 
ture by extension of it was not so (10-12). 
landed estates (1-10). 
b Then private wealth /3 the public, great (corn- 
was small; mune magnum, 13-14). 
b 1 Then there were no (S 1 <as now there are>. 
spacious private resi- 
dences with colonnades 
(14-16); 
b 2 Nee (a period i s to be |8 2 but bade to beautify 
set after Arcton) for- the towns at the pub- 
tuitum spernere caespi- lie cost (of. /3), by 
tern leges sinebant (17- adorning the temples 
18). with new stone (et 
The laws (what laws?) is explanatory: see 
forbade to disregard the Classical Philology 
'fortuitous turf, 8.305) 

Two or three puzzling questions remain. 

(1) Is 'fortuitous turf' in contrast with (1) spacious 
private residences, or with (II) the temples in the 
towns (B 2 ) ? If with I, caespitem means a thatch- 
of-turf; if with II, it stands for (1) a rustic shrine or 
(2) a domestic altar. If we bear in mind Eclogue 5. 
66 ff., where Vergil's, not Theocritus's, shepherd- 
swain comes upon four altars in the woods (see the 
second main discussion, II, below, page 163), we may 
conclude that caespitem is in contrast with an aedes 
of the town. As for the possibility of an altar in a 
private house belonging to the town, that supposi- 
tion, often as it has been made, seems to me excluded 
by the context, and even the rustic shrine seems 
scarce admissible. 

(2) What are the laws to which Horace refers? 
In the first instance, i.e. with sinebant, not necessarily 
laws at all, but 'the law', mos maiorum, or unwritten 
law. Later, with iubentes, leges must, however, be 
taken distributively of 'the laws'. Indeed, leges 
iubentes seems perfectly clear, for we know enough of 
acts of the Senate and of the municipalities providing 
for the construction or the repair of public buildings 
and temples. We might also take for granted specific 
acts forbidding the disregard <and removal> of rustic 
shrines. But for rustic shrines one would rather 
think of leges loci, religious sanctions appertaining 
to a locality. Such local sanctions were, I take it, 
involved in the sale of the site of Carthage to Queen 



Dido (Aeneid 4. 213), for Iarbas, the vendor, was a 
typical devot, and would scarcely have failed to reserve 
the local religious sanctions from any exauguratio on 
Dido's part. 

But whether we interpret caespitem of a rustic shrine 
or of a private altar, Horace will be getting away 
almost entirely from the subject of his Ode, for here 
we have him in a laureate function, writing '.o further 
Augustus's Back to the Farm policy. Did not Horace 
and Vergil virtually belong to an Enrichment of 
Rural Life Commission? Has not Mr. Lloyd George 
been promoting in. England a similar movement to 
break up the large holdings and advance small farm- 
ing? Fortunately, we have another treatment of 
this theme by Horace, in Carmina 2.18.23-28: 

quid quod usque proximos revellis agri terminos et 

ultra 
limites clientium salis avafus? pellitur 

paternos 
in sinu ferens deos et uxor et vir sordidosque 

natos? 

Here we see how, by infraction of old right or old custom, 
if not of some old law of the glebe, the cliens, or peasant 
proprietor, who felt himself as in some sort adscriptus 
terrae, was driven out of his small holding by his — 
patronus. 

We are now in position to interpret the last two 
stanzas of 2.15: 

In the olden time individual wealth was scant; 
the common wealth large. Private citizens used not 
to have northward-facing porticoes <so large as to be> 
measured by the ten-foot pole. 

Nay, the law forbade <the patronus> to disregard 
<and remove his client's> ramshackle (fortuitum) 
hut-of-turf, but bade <the townsmen> to beautify 
their towns at the public charge, and the temples 
of the gods with new stone <instead of building palatial 
villas>. 

In the last stanza Horace adds to the Augustan doc- 
trine of Back to the Farm, or Leave the Client on the 
Farm, the neat implication that the imperial restora- 
tion of temples is also a return to the practice of the 
good old times. 

Be it permitted to add a few notes. 

Horace got his suggestion for the use of fortuitus 
from the Epicurean dogma of the fortuitus concursus 
atomorum. In the Epicurean philosophy, of which 
Cicero had been the great terminologist and Horace 
was a devotee, 'fortuitous' implied more than acci- 
dental or disorderly (sine ordine), casual, irregular, 
adventitious. It implied motion out of right lines, 
the swerve, crooks and zigzags. Thus the fortuitus 
caespes was a 'crooked' or 'ramshackle' thatch, thatch 
being understood, as the Romans understood tectum, 
not only of the roof, but of the entire steading of the 
peasant. 

The difficulties raised over 'new stone' have come 
from the oversubtlety of the interpreters. We are 
to understand neither the new stone (marble) nor rare 
stone, but simply the fresh building material used in 
making restorations. 



